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Editorial 


x 
‘Improving Living in the South’’ 


When the Southern Study was in its most active stage it set up 
for the secondary schools participating in it a slogan that was far 
and away the best statement of purpose of any such study up to 
that time: “Improving Living in the South.” This was perhaps 
the first general recognition of the need for exploring the natu- 
ral, social, human resources of a region as the basis for an all- 
out educational program. 

In two significant areas recently the possibilities of such an 
avowed purpose have been pushed forward encouragingly: (1) 
Health and health education; (2) resource-use education. 

For many years health has topped the lists of educational objec- 
tives. In actual practice, however, it has seldom been accepted as 
such. What is more to the point is that only recently has health 
education been tackled as a total community job that calls for 
coordinated effort by health, welfare, and school agencies. The 
outstanding success of the health education conferences at the 
teacher-training institutions of North Carolina this past summer, 
involving, as they did, especially valuable help from the state and 
county health officers and their staffs, testifies to the practicability 
and promise of this effort to make health a first objective in fact 
as well as in theory. 

“Resource-use education” is a relatively new term that we are 
likely to hear much of in the coming months. It takes its imme- 
diate impetus from such recommendations as those made in The 
Common Mooring, written in 1941 by Ellis Hartford for the Ad- 
visory Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; the Report of the Work Conference on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
August 1943; and Channeling Research into Education, prepared 
by John E. Ivey, Jr., for the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education and published by the American Council 
on Education. 

Southern regional sociologists—Odum, Vance, and others—are 
agreed that (as stated in the memorandum prepared at the Chapel 
Hill Social Studies Institute) “the action which will bridge the gap 
between the deficiencies of the state as it is and as it might become 
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must spring from a common understanding and appreciation of 
resources and their wise use,” and that this common understanding 
must be built around the significance of the contributions of na- 
ture to human life and welfare, since these constitute the “common 
mooring” of all people everywhere. This, in David E. Lilienthal’s 
words, “is a job for education through democratic processes.” 

In the report on Channeling Research referred to above the 
elements or principles to be incorporated in a program of re- 
source-use education would include: (1) The interdependence of 
land, water, wild life, plants, and forests (how there is a natural 
balance between these elements if they are left undisturbed) ; (2) 
what happens when the natural relationship (ecological) among 
the elements of the natural environment is disturbed; (3) man’s 
dependence on natural environment (land, water, plants, forests, 
and wild life); (4) ways in which man disturbs the natural bal- 
ance between the elements of the natural environment and the 
consequent effect on man; (5) the significance of exhaustible and 
inexhaustible resources; (6) what happens when exhaustible re- 
sources are no longer available; (7) the possibilities of substituting 
inexhaustible for exhaustible resources; (8) how man has a choice 
in the use of his resources and the result of his making the right 
choice; (9) how the choice can be guided by education, govern- 
ment, business, and the individual responsibility of members of 
society to make the scientific choice. 


Through Democratic Procedures 


J. A. Lauwerys, of the Institute of Education, London Univer- 
sity, writing as Deputy Chairman of the international New Edu- 
cation Fellowship to sections of that organization around the world, 
speaks some wise words that have already been reprinted in New 
Horizons in Education (Adelaide, Australia) and deserve to be 
broadcast throughout the world. He says, speaking of education 
in the postwar world and the work of his educational organization: 


“These tasks we face are complex and difficult. Soon they will 
grow even sterner and more challenging. ‘The Axis nations at- 
tempted to solve their own social and economic problems at the 
expense of the rest of the world. The defeat of their attempt does 
not, however, automatically solve those problems which, in any 
case, every nation faces. It now remains to be seen whether they 
can be solved by democratic procedures. 

“The impact of modern science and industry has had a shat- 
tering effect on social forms and folkways, on ancient ideals and 
beliefs. We still have to learn how to use our new powers to ad- 
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vance human welfare, to lead men everywhere towards greater 
happiness and wider freedom. 

“Only very naive persons believe that all our problems could 
be solved by education alone, but it is certain that they will not 
be solved at all unless the education of the young is everywhere 
attuned to the needs and hopes of a new age. To create the ap- 
propriate educational forms in each country is a gigantic task, and 
everyone of us will share in it in his own land. 

“I have thought it worth while to begin by stressing the im- 
portance of internal problems because—as the Nazis showed in a 
negative way—only nations which are internally healthy, happy, 
prosperous, and integrated are likely to pursue unselfish, generous, 
enlightened, and wise external policies. But the first concern of 
the N. E. F. must be with those aspects of education which are 
obviously international in scope. It is to these, as a Fellowship, 
that we must vigorously direct our attention. 

“First, there is the heritage of the years of conflict. In Europe 
and in the East, a generation of children is growing up with bodies 
stunted and weakened by starvation and ill-treatment and with 
minds warped and diseased by brutality and horror. What can 
be done? What remedial measures can be applied? What help 
and advice can we give to those of our colleagues who will deal 
with these young people? 

“Then, too, everywhere, the war and the propaganda flood have 
exacerbated national, racial, religious, and social conflict. What 
can be done, through education, to diminish such tensions? What 
can be done to help to minimize the probability of a renewal of 
barbaric struggle? 

“Again, how can we harness the great modern media of mass 
education—the radio and the film—to sane and civilized purposes? 
Can we use them to present the vision of a developing world com- 
munity to people whose minds have for years been turned towards 
hate and destruction? Could we, should we, adopt everywhere a 
world auxiliary language? Which one? How can it be introduced 
and taught? 

“Many of the problems to which we shall turn our attention 
will, no doubt, also be the object of Government action. That is 
all the more reason for us to get busy. For by the side of, and in 
front of, official action there must be vigilant, independent, van- 
guard action to focus and arouse the public opinion necessary to 
support enlightened action. And then, too, the solutions offered 
by administrators must be kept under constant review and exam- 
ination, or they may prove sterile and dull.” 


The Go-to-School Drive 


By the time this issue of the HicGH ScHoot JouRNAL is in the 
mails we may know more accurately just how effective has been 
the “National Go-to-School Drive” sponsored by the Children’s 
Bureau and the U. S. Office of Education with the endorsement of 
the War Manpower Commission. Certain of the facts and “action- 
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ideas” used in the campaign have a value that will continue be- 
yond the immediate task of September, 1944, however. 

For example, the Children’s Bureau shows in dramatic figures 
the changed situation with respect to young workers 14 through 
17 years of age: In April 1940 there were about g00,000 of these; 
in the summer of 1943 about 5,000,000; in April 1944, nearly 
3,000,000; in the summer of 1944, probably more than 5,000,000. 
And from 1940 to 1944 the enrollment in public and private high 
schools fell 14 per cent—from a peak of 7,244,312 in 1940-41 to 
6,216,119 in 1943-44. 

Among action ideas for employers suggested by Trends in Edu- 
cation-Industry Cooperation that are still good are: “Immediately 
after the fall term starts, post an honor-roll of teen-agers in a 
prominent place in your plant, listing the young people who have 
left your employment for full-time school and those who are com- 
bining school courses with work”; and, “See how close you can 
come to putting into practice in your shop the suggested part-time 
standards for young workers who cannot return to school full time.” 
(Copies of these standards, drawn up by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the U. S. Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency, and the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, can be obtained from these agencies in Washington, D. C.) 


Educational News and Events 


KX 
A White House Conference on Rural Education 


The White House Conference on Rural Education scheduled 
for October 2-5 is said to be the first such conference devoted ex- 
clusively to the needs of rural children and youth. Planned by 
the National Education Association, this conference brought to- 
gether two hundred leaders of “groups whose economic and social 
interests are linked with the prosperity of rural American life.” 
Those in attendance included farmers, educators, labor leaders, 
publishers of agricultural journals, government officials, represent- 
atives of farm organizations, industrialists, public health officials, 
and parents especially concerned with the schools of open country 
and village. 


The American Education Fellowship 


“To sharpen and broaden its fight for progressive-democratic 
education,” the American Education Fellowship (formerly the Pro- 
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gressive Education Association) recently announced a new basic 
policy. The new name, it is stated in the announcement, expresses 
continued allegiance to the New Education Fellowship, a world- 
wide organization of forward-looking educators, of which the Pro- 
gressive Education Association has been the United States Section. 
The American Education Fellowship will carry forward the prin- 
ciples of progressive education to new communities and new schools, 
extending its program to include a much wider participation on 
the part of forward-looking laymen as well as educators in shaping 
postwar education. Vinal H. Tibbetts will continue as Director 
of the Fellowship. 

In discussing the new policy Dr. Frank E. Baker, President of 
the Fellowship, said: “At this world turning-point we must take 
the initiative in fighting for good education for all; we must expose 
the enemies of better popular education, and we must make the 
schools function as real people’s schools.” President Baker defined 
the enemies of good education as “those you now hear crying 
mightily for discipline, facts and skills, the three R’s, the emphasis 
on the learning of the past.” They are “sending up a smoke 
screen,” he said, “to prevent children from thinking about the 
inequities and inequalities of our civilization.” 

The Fellowship proposes to enlist the fighting interest of its 
parent, teacher, student and citizen members on an eight-point 
program: 

1. Give equal educational opportunity to every child regardless 
of race, creed or economic background. 

2. Give “higher education’—college, professional or technical 
training—to every student capable of absorbing and using it. 

3. Make American schools so vital a part of our national life 
that they will attract and hold, as teachers, the most stimulating 
men and women of our time. 


4. Establish a youth program for young people between 17 and 
23 to carry them over from school to active participation in the 
adult community. 


5. Make full use of school equipment in out-of-school time for 
youth meetings, community activities, adult education. 

6. Cooperate fully with all community agencies and social agen- 
cies working toward a truly democratic society, but at the same 
time keep education free from domination by any special group or 
interest. 


7. Continue and expand educational research and experimenta- 
tion. 
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8. Draw in community leaders toward making education a part 
of the community and the community a part of the school. 


An Experiment in Resource Education 


As part of a program in graduate education carried out in 
cooperation with the University of North Carolina, the Western 
Carolina State Teachers College held a Work-Conference on Re- 
source Education this past summer that provided an opportunity 
for principals and teachers in the region to study resource mate- 
rials with a view to using them in the schools. Several public 
agencies whose services are related to resource-use in the area in 
which the college is located cooperated in the work of the con- 
ference, furnishing literature and materials appropriate to their 
fields of specialization. The Tennessee Valley Authority, in par- 
ticular, rendered valuable assistance through its training staff, tech- 
nical library, and film service. 

Dr. Paul Irvine, Professor of Education at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama, directed the program. 


A Mexican Exchange Visit in Rural Education 


The United States Department of State has issued a statement 
describing the visit to the United States of Professor Guillermo 
Bonilla Segura, head of the Department of Cultural Missions of 
the Mexican Ministry of Education. Professor Bonilla Segura is 
observing rural education and agricultural extension programs in 
this country. 

In its announcement the State Department gives a brief ac- 
count of the work of the Mexican cultural missions, which have 
been regarded by many observers as among the most important 
educational efforts of modern times: 


These cultural missions were organized in Mexico nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago and were at first mainly for the purpose of re- 
cruiting and training teachers. The demand for educators at that 
time far exceeded the supply. Suspended in 1938, the cultural 
missions were resumed in 1942 under a new plan which provided 
for: missions that have to do with educating and bettering living 
conditions among the Indians, who form a large part of the popu- 
lations of Mexico; missions for workers, especially in mines and 
textile factories; and teacher training missions following the orig- 
inal design. ‘There are thirty-six cultural missions in all, thirty- 
two of which are of the first type, missions to the Indians. 

Professor Bonilla Segura says that these missions to the Indians 
are carrying out a five-point program: public health, with malaria 
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control; preventive measures against endemic disease, and the like; 
improvement of hygienic conditions in the home, with especial 
attention to cleanliness and dirt; family life, its dignity, and the 
importance of shared responsibility; recreation, including training 
in swimming, folk-dancing, etc.; and economic betterment, with 
instruction in planting and selection of crops, sewing, and other 
profitable home activities. 


National Council of Teachers of English 


English teachers of the nation will gather in Columbus, Ohio, 
on November 23-25 for the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Sessions will be centered 
on the consideration of critical issues in the teaching of English, 
according to the council president, Angela M. Broening, of the 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. 

The opening session on Thursday evening will be given over 
to a panel and forum based on responses to a letter recently circu- 
lated among the membership by the president. High lights of the 
Friday morning general session will be the president’s address and 
a panel discussion on the implications of current national and in- 
ternational developments for the English curriculum. Nationally 
known authorities in the field of English will participate in this 
panel. 

On Friday afternoon the convention will break up into a num- 
ber of discussion groups for study of specific problems in English 
instruction including the following: articulation, intercultural and 
international relations, language communication, student use of 
newspapers and magazines dealing with controversial questions, 
radio and radio workshops, reading at the secondary and college 
levels, research, speech and drama, and supervisory problems. 


American Education Week, 1944 


“Education for New Tasks” is the theme for the twenty-fourth 
annual observation of American Education Week this November. 

“How can we win the peace? How can we maintain full em- 
ployment? How can we combat intolerance? How can we con- 
serve and improve our human resources?”” These are the kind of 
issues, the National Education Association announcement says, that 
will need to be considered. And it adds: “We spare no expense 
to get people ready to win a war. Why? Because we know that 
only a trained people can win. Public sentiment would not tol- 
erate for a moment any proposal to send American boys into battle 
without the best of training under the best instructors and with 
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the best equipment that money can buy. Shall we do less to help 
our young people win the battle of the peace to come?” 

The NEA has prepared materials to assist local schools in the 
observance of American Education Week such as a poster, leaflets, 
a sticker, a manual, plays, a movie trailer, radio scripts, newspaper 
advertising mats, and other materials. Address the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for an order form and further information. 


Notes 


Citizens for a New World, edited by Erling M. Hunt, has just 
been published by the National Council for the Social Studies. 
This volume deals with problems of international relations and 
problems of the peace. Each chapter is written by an outstanding 
authority in his respective field. A special chapter is devoted to 
teaching international relations in the secondary school, with de- 
tailed outlines of suggested units of study and a helpful bibliog- 
raphy. 


The Williamsport, Pa., Dickinson Junior College is introducing 
a course in “Engineering Physics” designed to meet the complaints 
of instructors in engineering colleges that high-school boys lack a 
knowledge of the theory in this field, and are therefore “slowed 
up in mastering the practical work involved in the use of materials 
and operations.” 


The Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
New York, has recently been authorized to change its name to The 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 


Columbus Day has been appropriately selected as the date for 
the inauguration of the School of Pan-American Agriculture (Es- 
cuela Agricola Panamericana) at Zamorano, Honduras, a free edu- 
cational institution for Middle American youth. The school will 
foster the study of tropical agriculture through a grant from the 
United Fruit Company, which has founded and will maintain the 
school. 


“Keeping Watch Over Health” is the title of an attractive il- 
lustrated report by Dr. J. Roy Hege, Forsyth County Health Officer, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The report emphasizes the plan- 
ning and working together of the home, the church, the school, 
and the health center. 
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E ARE LIVING in the most interesting time that there has 
\ \ been in all! of history. Certainly the outcome of this war will 
determine the future pattern of the world’s activity for many gen- 
erations to come; and even more certainly the peace which is 
planned after this war will determine whether we must go on 
through another such terrifically wasteful procedure, or whether 
we may hope to apply some of our amazing scientific knowledge 
to the development of a fuller life for the people on this earth. 
Much of the propaganda we have heard about our purposes 
in fighting this war deals with the “Four Freedoms.” And many 
of our speechmakers proclaim that we must fight to preserve this 
freedom and that freedom for our soldiers when they return. Very 
many of these speakers seem to want us to go back to the situation 
which existed years ago. Others seem to favor some entirely new 
social plans, on the order of the Beveridge Plan which has been 
brought forward in England. Our president has been very out- 
spoken in his demands for freedom from want and freedom from 
fear. 
I listen to the radio when I am free to do so, and I try to read 
a little. In all the listening and reading I have done, I think I 
could count on the fingers of one hand the number of times I have 
heard or read the word “Responsibility.” Apparently, it just isn’t 
popular to say or to write that we have responsibilities. 


THE MEANING OF “RESPONSIBILITY” 


Recently I attended a very interesting conference in Raleigh 
conducted by our State Tuberculosis Association. One of the 
speakers at that conference devoted his entire time to emphasizing 
the fact that we must define terms before any speaker can hope 
to make his thoughts clear to his audience. It is interesting to me 
to define just what I mean by responsibility. The word is derived 
from the Latin and means an answer. But a response is more 
than an answer. A response seems to imply an element of trust, 
so that when we say a person is responsible, we mean that he will 


* Address delivered at the Regional Health Conference, State Teachers College, Eliza- 
beth City, N. O., July 6, 1944. 
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not only answer, but that he will answer faithfully to the question 
or charge given. When we go further and say “responsibility” 
we have created another noun which indicates a great deal more 
than the original answer or response. We mean that quality of a 
responsible individual with which he discharges his obligations. 

What are our obligations? Our obligations depend on the free- 
doms which we enjoy. The German citizen today has very few 
responsibilities or obligations. He is forced to do many things, 
and if he does not do these things, he is in very serious danger of 
being shot. But the German government reposes no faith or trust 
in its citizens. Those in charge simply decide what they believe is 
best for their people, order that it shall be done, and then shoot, 
or place in a concentration camp, those who do not comply. 

Our soldiers and sailors are fighting today because we do not 
want our lives ordered by a group of leaders who will pay no 
attention to our judgment or our wishes. We are fighting pri- 
marily to preserve our freedom to govern ourselves. But is this 
war necessary? Could we have avoided it? Who is responsible? 
Can we say that it is all Hitler’s and Hirohito’s fault? 


THE PLACE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


In August of 1932 I sat in a theatre in Munich, in Germany. 
There had been an election in Germany that day. Into a seat not 
thirty feet from me came a small man with black hair, a small 
mustache, and a very crumpled dress shirt. He made the Nazi 
salute, in a very slovenly way, to several enthusiastic followers who 
hailed him. Hitler did not gain control of Germany in that elec- 
tion, but he did gain control in the next election in January, 1933. 
It has been one of the great regrets of my life that I did not recog- 
nize the grief that that little man would bring to the world, and 
at least try to influence the thinking of some people in this country 
to realize what a great menace he was, before it was too late. I 
failed to realize my responsibility toward that man, or to realize 
that because we, as a nation, did not recognize our responsibility, 
he would greatly alter the whole course of my life. 

Our government and our way of life are based on the belief that 
the will of the people is right. We are always trying to enrich 
our life by allowing ourselves more freedoms, and yet we seem to 
forget that our democracy is based not alone on “self-government” 
but also on “responsible self-government.” In that phrase—Re- 
sponsible Self-Government—we originally implied chiefly the re- 
sponsibility of the elected representative to his constituents, but as 
our society has developed, with the tremendous scientific and social 
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progress which has been made, the responsibility has increased for 
each individual, as his sphere of action and of influence has in- 
creased. The world has now become so small that it is specifically 
the responsibility of each one of us to know and understand what 
is happening in China, in Australia, and in Pasquotank County. 
The individual responsibility has fallen on many of our boys to 
go and fight Germans and Japanese because we did not fulfill our 
individual responsibility of world citizenship and prevent this 
unbelievably wasteful war. 


ADVANCE IN MEDICAL SCIENCE 


The medical profession of this country, working with doctors 
and research scientists in every country in the world, has discovered 
more valuable information regarding the prevention and cure of 
human illness during the past 80 years than had been discovered 
during the preceding 8000 years. This has been the golden age 
of medical progress, and the rate of discovery of new and valuable 
scientific facts seems to be accelerating rather than slowing down. 
Beginning in the 1860’s the work of Pasteur and others laid the 
foundation of modern bacteriologic science. Koch discovered the 
tubercle bacillus; other German, French, British and Japanese 
scientists worked out the bacteriology of the great killing diseases, 
such as tuberculosis, bubonic plague, pneumonia, syphilis and 
gonorrhea. Then came the first rational treatment of these dis- 
eases (based on a knowledge of the infecting germ): Diphtheria 
anti-toxin, the Pasteur treatment for rabies, Ehrlich’s arsphenamine 
for syphilis, and later the anti-serums for pneumonia and menin- 
gitis. At about that time Lister recognized the need for asepsis 
(or protection from germs) in surgery; and our own American 
Trudeau recognized the need for rest in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. Another American, Dr. William Hallock Park of the New 
York City Health Department went to Germany and brought back 
the first toxin-anti-toxin for the prevention of diphtheria. Jenner 
had by that time demonstrated the value of smallpox vaccination. 

During the past forty years epidemiology, or the science which 
discovers the mode of spread of human disease from one individual 
to another, has developed our accurate knowledge of how to pre- 
vent such diseases as typhoid fever, typhus, hookworm and tuber- 
culosis. The whole public health program has been elaborated be- 
cause it was recognized that the only method of controlling these 
diseases was through community cooperation—it required a direct- 
ing agency, which is usually called the health department. Health 
departments were originally set up to help the community in the 
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cooperative effort to control certain diseases the prevention of which 
could not be accomplished by the individuals in the community. 


FUNCTION OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


How do we regard our health departments today? Do the 
people of the community count on us to do a job for them; or do 
they look at us as simply a helping hand to aid them in their own 
effort? I am very much afraid that the former is by far the more 
prevalent attitude. 

Whose fault is this? Are the people entirely to blame for ex- 
pecting the health department to protect them, under any circum- 
stance, from all preventable illness or death? For that matter, 
are they entirely to blame for expecting our schools to educate 
their children, practically without help from the home? 

I believe that I have the major responsibility for my own life, 
and for the protection of my family. Insofar as I am truly free 
to make my own decisions and to choose between alternative courses 
of action, just so much greater is my responsibility to perform my 
duties intelligently and serviceably to my family, my community, 
my state and country. 

When the agencies of government undertake to usurp the re- 
sponsibility of the individual, and to do his thinking for him, they 
automatically reject the assistance which they might have from 
the cooperation of the people, of their own free will. Every dic- 
tatorial act of any government agency is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the citizens represented; it is an assumption of ignorance 
on the part of the electorate. Under present wartime conditions 
we have seen many extreme regulations applied by executive order 
of our government agencies. 

Every one of these regulations represents an admission of fail- 
ure of our democracy. Thomas Jefferson was our most outspoken 
advocate of free and widely available public education. He recog- 
nized that “responsible self-government” can only be successful if 
the voting public is educated and enlightened on the problems 
facing the country. As we have now progressed in science, com- 
munication and social responsibility, the job of education has be- 
come so much more expanded and complex. 


Cannot “DiIsPENSE” PuBLIC HEALTH 


We in health work have come to the realization that we 
just cannot dispense public health. We have tried it, and it 
doesn’t work! As I have said, many years ago the people set up 
their health departments to help them protect themselves from 
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preventable illness. We in the health departments developed very 
elaborate arrangements to provide the public with health protec- 
tion. We have highly trained nurses and sanitarians, as well as 
doctors. We arrange expensive X-ray clinics, we provide facilities 
to examine foodhandlers and domestic servants, we provide treat- 
ment clinics at convenient hours to control the venereal diseases; 
we even have “follow-up workers” to go around and seek out sus- 
pects and those who are delinquent in taking treatments. And 
what do we find? We are spending forty thousand dollars an- 
nually in the three counties of this health district. That is ap- 
proximately one dollar per person per year. How many people 
in these counties are getting as much as a dollar’s worth of service 
from this health department during the year? If each resident of 
these counties were required to bring us one dollar each year, 
paying the tax directly, I think you would be able to count on it 
that they would be much more interested to use the services of the 
department. 


I spoke some few moments ago of the development of medical 
science within the past 80 years. My thoughts diverged when I 
mentioned the science of epidemiology which gave rise to our pub- 
lic health agencies. Medical science has progressed amazingly 
since that time. The most startling advances have been the “sulfa” 
drugs and penicillin; but whooping cough vaccine could eradicate 
practically all deaths from that dread disease, which now kills 
more infants under two years of age than all the other contagious 
diseases combined. Work has been done here in the South, at the 
universities and under the auspices of the Rockefeller and other 
research foundations, which has made it possible to prevent and 
cure such deficiency conditions as pellagra. Rickets, scurvy, beri 
beri, and hemorrhage of the newborn are all preventable. The rapid 
methods of treatment for syphilis now available, through two cen- 
ters in this State, using arsenicals and penicillin, could wipe out 
all the contagious syphilis in not more than six months. Just 
today, in Hertford, I saw the first patient from this district who 
was treated with penicillin at Durham. The cure of her syphilis 
took just one week. And gonorrhea can be wiped out in the same 
time with sulfa drugs and penicillin. Tuberculosis could be 
brought under control, completely, if we would only use the X-ray 
equipment and treatment facilities available to us. Typhoid fever, 
dysentery, undulant fever and hookworm would become historic 
curiosities if we would but practice what we know about elemental 
sanitation. Cancer, in most instances, can be cured when it is 
discovered early. 
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“EDUCATE” 


For some time now, the public health workers have been cry- 
ing “Educate.” They have recognized that the people they were 
hired to serve were not taking advantage of the facilities of the 
health department. And so we have been doing a little more 
dispensing. We have dispensed “health education” in calculated 
doses, and thought that we could cure the ailment which con- 
fronted us. This hasn’t worked either—it is like treating the 
headache of meningitis with aspirin when we know we must kill 
the meningococcus germs or our patient will die. 

I believe that we need to go back to fundamentals. Each of 
us, as a citizen in this free country, has great responsibilities. We 
cannot continue to teach our children that they will inherit all 
the freedoms envisaged by our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution, unless we also teach them that they must assume 
individual responsibility toward their citizenship in the community, 
the State, the nation, and the world. 

Dr. Charles E. Lyght, Director of Health Education for the 
National Tuberculosis Association, speaking at the State Tubercu- 
losis Institute recently, expressed the idea of individual responsi- 
bility for health when he said, “Health is not a gift from the gods.” 
No health department, physician, health educator or public health 
nurse can bestow good health on anyone, or any group of our 
citizens. Dr. Lyght also emphasized that “Health is a good product, 
and many good premiums go with it.” It does not need any 
super-salesmanship or tricky veneer. If we could present the simple 
unvarnished truth about the health that is now available through 
modern medical science to a citizenry of responsible individuals 
I believe that our health departments and our physicians would be 
swamped with the orders (and I mean orders!) from those citizens 
for better public health protection and for better medical care. 
I hope you noticed that I believe this would happen if we pre- 
sented this information to a community of responsible individuals. 


ULTIMATELY FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Dr. Lyght pointed out further that “health education is ulti- 
mately for individuals, and that the individual is primarily self- 
ish.” He did not object to this; you cannot persuade anyone to 
do anything which is definitely contrary to his own best self-inter- 
est, on the theory that it will help others. Health is primarily a 
matter of self-interest. The first sufferer from ill-health, whether 
the condition be contagious or not, preventable or not, is the 
individual concerned. Certainly no more valuable product could 
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be offered, nor could any more desirable subject matter be sug- 
gested for teaching, than health. 


Dr. Lyght’s final point emphasized that “participation is the 
laboratory side of health education.” We have a great deal to 
learn from our friends in the field of agriculture. They have not 
been in the game any longer than we have, and yet they have their 
own home demonstration clubs, 4-H clubs, agricultural extension 
services, and many other practical, participating organizations in 
which they do not talk down to their farmers, but rather actually 
work with them, following the interests of their patrons; and only 
leading gently when they know their people are willing and eager 
to follow. 

If I have brought to your attention the point of view that we 
must educate our children to be responsible individuals, aware 
of the responsibilities which they must shoulder as they attain the 
freedoms for which we are all now fighting, I will have achieved 
my purpose well. Individual responsibility for the protection of 
the public health will then be assumed almost automatically, if we 
will but acquaint our citizens with the amazing accomplishments 
which are available through modern medical science. 


Recent acquisitions to the New York University Film Library 
(since the publication of the 1944 catalogue) include: As Our 
Boyhood Is (dealing with problems among Southern Negroes) ; 
Defense Against Invasion, a Disney animated cartoon on vaccina- 
tion; Guadalajara, a travel film of Mexico's largest city; Remnants 
of Frontier Life, described as “an unusual documentary on the 
isolated regions in the Great Smoky Mountains”; Child Welfare 
in Sweden; Experiments in the Revival of Organisms (“amazing 
and unique experiments performed by Russian scientists”) ; Mili- 
tary Training, a presentation of approved methods of Army in- 
struction; and The Vassar Series on Normal Personality Develop- 
ment, by Dr. L. Joseph Stone of the Department of Child Study 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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HERE ARE several basic problems which must be considered 

in any plan for the future training of school librarians: (1) 
What will the school of tomorrow be like? (2) What training 
program will be planned for teachers being prepared to serve in 
these schools? (3) What role will educators expect school libra- 
rians to assume? 

The educational literature of today is full of plans for the 
postwar school and the postwar school curriculum. The problem 
of training teachers to meet these needs has been attacked in some- 
what less wholesale fashion.1 Whether or not the training of 
school librarians has received any considered attention from edu- 
cators is problematical, although basically the answer lies with 
school administrators, who, in a large measure, control the role 
which the library will play in any given school. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


For the purposes of this discussion, let us assume that: (1) the 
school of the future will be increasingly concerned with the im- 
provement of living for the area served, the development of chil- 
dren with due regard for individual differences, the subordination 
of subject matter per se, the use of all types of materials and 
community resources as tools for learning—phonograph records, 
radio, radio transcriptions, motion pictures, filmstrips, lantern 
slides, specimens, museum pieces, and material and human re- 
sources of the area, as well as books; (2) school administrators and 
teachers will extend their training into some fields previously 
covered only in the library-training program, becoming familiar 
with all types of materials and their use; (3) the program of 
school-library service will be an integral part of the instructional 
program of the school, “contributing toward the attainment of 
every major objective of the educational enterprise.” 

If we accept these assumptions, it would be logical to expect 
school librarians to cover a broad subject field in their college- 
training program rather than limit themselves to any one major 


2The final report of the Commission on Teacher Education (American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) will deal with this problem. 

2 Coulbourn, John. Aministering the School Library. Nashville, Tenn., Educational 
Publishers, Inc., c1942. $1.60. Page 2. 
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or minor. A background of training and experiences planned to 
develop an understanding and appreciation of the sciences, the 
social studies, and the humanities would aid the school librarian 
materially in later cooperation and participation in the various 
phases of the school program. Courses in sociology, especially 
those emphasizing the basic governmental and economic structure 
of American communities, their current activities and potential 
development, provide a type of information needed by the per- 
sonnel of all public service agencies. Opportunities to study 
special regions and their problems should not be overlooked. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


We might expect school librarians also to be trained along 
with teachers in many general education fields such as the fol- 
lowing: 

School and Community Relationships. Laboratory courses in 
school and community relationships, planned so that students may 
obtain first-hand experiences in working with community agencies 
pertaining to their special interests, will be needed by school li- 
brarians and teachers who are planning a program of instruction 
directed toward the improvement of living in a given area. Stu- 
dents who have worked with welfare, health, city planning, hous- 
ing, and other agencies should be better prepared as teachers and 
librarians to become a real part of a community and to use such 
experiences as a background for teaching and learning. 

Curriculum Building. If librarians of the future are going to 
serve as an active teaching agency in the school, they must partici- 
pate in formulating the educational philosophy, aims, and objec- 
tives of the school and assist with curriculum building. The mere 
process of the acquisition of suitable library materials is dependent 
upon a thorough understanding of the present school program 
and future plans. Unless some knowledge of this field is acquired 
in the training program, the school library will undoubtedly still 
continue in most instances to remain an adjunct to the school pro- 
gram rather than become an integral part of it, and librarians will 
seldom be asked to serve on curriculum-planning committees or 
feel their own responsibility in this field enough to consider par- 
ticipation valuable to them personally. 

Child and Adolescent Psychology. A study of child and adoles- 
cent psychology and a great deal of experience in working directly 
with children is important training for a school librarian whose 
position makes it necessary to handle many children of a wide 
age-grade range during the school day. Not infrequently school 
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librarians serve children from kindergarten through grade twelve. 
Moreover, much of the school librarian’s work, especially in the 
library itself, is done on an individual rather than a group in- 
structional basis. Many times the lack of training in this field and 
lack of experience with children cause school librarians to fail. 

Reading and Remedial Reading Problems. Basic training in 
reading skills has been recognized as essential in the training of 
all teachers. Certainly librarians, whose work is closely related to 
this field, are no exception. Yet many come out of colleges, uni- 
versities, and library schools today without such training. School 
librarians should know ways to help children acquire reading skills 
and should be able to recognize reading disabilities in order to 
assist teachers and reading specialists in aiding individual students 
to overcome their difficulties. A particular contribution which 
librarians can make is a knowledge of suitable materials for the 
use of retarded readers. 

Guidance. There is no place in the school program where 
there are better opportunities for all types of guidance—personal, 
educational, vocational—than in the school library. To participate 
actively and effectively in the total school guidance program, school 
librarians need special training in this field along with teachers, 
adapting the information and experiences obtained to the special 
contribution which the school library can make. 

Tests and Measurements. There are many ways in which an 
interpretation of the results of the testing program in a school 
provides basic data needed by school librarians. The results of 
general intelligence, achievement, and reading tests should prove 
one of the best means of determining the reading level of materials 
purchased for the library. Individual records are likewise im- 
portant in aiding school librarians to assist children with reading 
and reference problems. 

Teaching Methods, Including Audio-Visual Instruction. School 
librarians need training in up-to-date teaching methods in the 
various subject fields. Without such information, they will be 
unable to work effectively with teachers of science, home economics, 
literature, social studies, music, et cetera. In the field of health 
and nutrition, for example, a knowledge of vitamins and health 
laws in general is not sufficient; one needs to know more specifi- 
cally the ways in which this information becomes a part of the 
daily experience and training of pupils. The increasing emphasis 
on audio-visual aids as a method of instruction makes this field 
one in which librarians should devote considerable thought and 
study. In the library-school curriculum attention should also be 
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given to teaching the bibliographical resources useful in the se- 
lection of such materials and effective and simplified methods of 
organizing and handling them. 


LIBRARY TRAINING FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


The importance of introducing certain types of library infor- 
mation into educational courses for teachers and administrators, 
while outside the limits of this discussion, might well be men- 
tioned briefly at this point. We have previously assumed that the 
instructional program in the school would conceivably be strength- 
ened by the active participation of school librarians. We might 
just as aptly assume that the library program will be strengthened 
also by the active participation of school administrators and 
teachers. The choice of materials which meet the needs of in- 
dividuals and of the school curriculum is more than a one man’s 
job. This selection is as much the responsibility of teachers as 
of librarians. We might expect, then, that teachers will also have 
an opportunity to become familiar with suitable book and non- 
book materials for children, to receive training in the selection and 
use of such materials, and to consider means of extending library 
service in order to strengthen further the teaching program. In 
a similar manner, there are many library problems, recognized by 
school librarians in the field, which deserve special consideration 
in courses on school administration. The importance of the school 
administrator in determining the role played by the library and 
the librarian within a school cannot be overemphasized. If op- 
portunities were provided whereby administrators could have a 
more thorough study and discussions of these problems with ex- 
perienced school librarians, it might prove mutually advantageous 
in developing better cooperation and more effective library service 
and use. 


REVISING THE LIBRARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Any school program needs constant revision. The library- 
school curriculum is no exception to this rule. 

In a recent study of Unit Costs? in some two hundred schools, 
it was found that “only 10 per cent of the total time [of librarians] 
in these selected schools, under the present organization, was 
spent in reference, instructional, and book advisory services which 
aim at giving the student an appreciation of books and a knowl- 
edge of their use, the ultimate objective of school library work. 
On the other hand, go per cent of the total time was spent in 


® Crookston, Mary Evalyn. Unit Costs. (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1941, 
no. 11) Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 1941. 10c. Page 23. 
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technical processes which are generally recognized merely as the 
necessary means for effective teacher-pupil use of the library’s 
resources and services.” It is possible to make two assumptions 
with respect to the results of this study, either of which may be 
correct: (1) that one librarian cannot serve a school adequately 
and that provision should be made for more technical and clerical 
assistance; (2) that too much emphasis has been given in library- 
school training programs in the past to the acquisition of technical 
skills. Librarians serving in libraries of al! sizes and all types 
have been studying during the past few years methods of simpli- 
fying library routines and techniques. Much can be accomplished 
in the school-library field by redirecting training emphases from 
techniques to knowledge of resources and their uses. The simpli- 
fication of cataloging, classification, and records, and their adapta- 
tion to school needs are still problems which have not received 
sufficient consideration in planning the school-library training pro- 
gram. For example, can not classification and cataloging courses 
for school librarians be reduced satisfactorily to training in sim- 
plified unit-card forms and the use of printed cards and _ basic 
book selection aids which give considerable assistance in both 
fields? 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Adequate training in the school-library field presupposes the 
ability to serve in either an elementary- or a high-school library 
or both. Because of state and regional library standards, empha- 
sis in the past has been directed toward training for high-school 
library service. The elementary-school library program has been 
receiving, however, more attention during the past few years, and 
will undoubtedly receive more consideration in the future as the 
demand for elementary-school librarians increases. It is important 
that high-school librarians be trained in both fields in order to 
assist in the development of elementary libraries and to become fa- 
miliar with book and non-book materials at the elementary-school 
level which will prove useful in providing suitable materials for 
high-school pupils with reading difficulties. 


Much of the training program has been directed toward serv- 
ice in large schools, yet the majority of the schools in many areas 
are relatively small. Do not children in rural areas need as good 
school-library service as children in metropolitan areas? What 
type of training is practical and desirable? Should not county and 
regional school-library service be included as a part of the basic 
program of all school librarians? The present-day library-school 
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graduates have many difficult problems to solve alone if they re- 
ceive no introduction to techniques of organization, problems of 
transportation, and types of service peculiar to these situations. 


OTHER LIBRARY AGENCIES 


School librarians need to know about other library agencies 
also—public, college, university, and special library services—in 
order to participate in these programs and to coordinate the li- 
brary facilities of the area. In rural sections, where the school 
librarian may be the only professionally trained person in the 
vicinity, training in community library service is essential. In the 
immediate future, the problem of extending school-library services 
to veterans, young and old, returned from the present world con- 
flict presents challenging possibilities. 

While the field of reading interests and reading resources for 
children, young people, and adults might conceivably be extended, 
the study of trade bibliographies and reference tools can most often 
be reduced materially. It is more important to develop criteria, 
techniques, and skills for evaluation, and to provide practice in 
examining a few reference aids in terms of school curriculum 
needs, than to memorize information about many reference tools 
which will not be used by school librarians either in their own 
school situation or consulted in the other libraries to which they 
will go for supplementary reference work. The importance of 
this type of training becomes obvious when one notes, for example, 
the number of good public-library reference indexes, purchased 
because of emphasis in reference training, which remain idle on 
school library shelves because the library does not possess the 
titles indexed nor the money to buy a sufficient number of them 
to make the indexes useful. More studies need to be made of 
school-library reference needs in terms of curriculum demands and 
the training program adapted accordingly. 


It is questionable whether library schools are producing in any 
great quantity school librarians who can give adequate instruction 
in the use of books and libraries. Many librarians are neglecting 
this major field of responsibility entirely; others are handling it 
in a perfunctory fashion, considering their obligation over when 
they have given a series of library lessons totally unrelated to the 
school curriculum and the needs of the pupils. Here is a field 
where teacher training is desirable also if library instruction is to 
be given as a part of the total school instructional program at the 
time when there is an immediate need for the information. 
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ISOLATION FROM TEACHER TRAINING 


The isolation of school library from teacher training is one of 
the most serious defects of each program. It would seem entirely 
possible to offer opportunities for each group to work with the 
other as they are expected to do later in actual school situations. 
For example, many of the book courses might profitably be of- 
fered to both teachers and librarians in smaller training agencies. 
Practice teaching also might well be combined with practice in 
library work, so that librarians and teachers have opportunities 
to work together in actual classroom and library situations. Spe- 
cial emphasis could be given in such situations to the planning of 
cooperative school programs which would involve participation by 
teachers, librarians, and pupils. 

Probably one of the most effective in-service training methods 
lies in the development of workshops where teachers and librarians 
can work jointly and cooperatively in solving their mutual prob- 
lems. By organizing such workshops school admiinistraters can 
do much toward fostering and encouraging the paiticipation of 
librarians and providing trained personnel to work with them and 
with teachers on these problems. It might be advisable also to 
provide actual supervision and help in the field during the first 
few months or year on the job before school librarians fail, since 
there is frequently too little time in the crowded library-school 
curriculum for sufficient observation and practice. Conferences 
between library-school faculty members, school administrators, and 
teachers would be mutually beneficial in noting weaknesses in the 
library-school training program and in discussing with the school 
personnel opportunities to provide better library service. 


MANY OTHER PROBLEMS 


The type of program proposed for school librarians here calls 
attention to many other problems also: (1) the time element in 
the training program; (2) the possibilities of substituting certain 
educational courses for library courses and vice versa in lieu of 
requirements in each field; (3) cooperative faculty planning at 
the college level. The library program at present is generally 
acknowledged to be a heavy schedule, too full to permit desirable 
participation with other students in the many educational and 
cultural opportunities provided by the college or university. Is 
it not important for school librarians to feel a part of the total 
college program while they are being trained presumably to par- 
ticipate later in the total school program? 


. 
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The need for recruiting in the school library field cannot be 
ignored. Careful attention to the selection of applicants, pre- 
professional counseling, guidance throughout the training period, 
placement and advancement would strengthen the training pro- 
gram, although considerable attention has already been given to 
these responsibilities and services. 

We have attempted to discuss within the limits of a rather 
short article some of the plans already being considered for the 
schools and the school libraries of the future and some of the 
general educational and special training needs of school librarians. 
We believe that school librarians should be trained in the sciences, 
the social studies and the humanities, with courses in sociology 
and in certain basic educational fields, such as school and com- 
munity relationships, curriculum building, child and adolescent 
psychology, reading and remedial reading problems, guidance, 
tests and measurements, teaching methods in general, and audio- 
visual instruction in particular. We believe in the simplification 
of school library techniques and the study of reference tools, with 
further emphasis on reading interests and resources and further 
training in teaching the use of these resources. Above all, we 
believe in a program that is broad enough to include training in 
rural and city libraries, elementary- and high-school libraries, as 
well as other types of library services, opportunities to work with 
children, and cooperative training with teachers in both instruc- 
tional and library fields in order to insure better service relation- 
ships and more effective instruction in the schools of the future. 


The Sloan experiment in Kentucky, now in its fifth year, is 
effectively described in a report just issued by the Bureau of School 
Service of the College of Education of the University of Kentucky. 
In their report Maurice F. Seay and Leonard E. Meece explain 
clearly the cooperative relationships that have been established with 
local, state, and federal agencies in the project, which has for its 
special purpose “to improve dietary practices in selected communi- 
ties through the education of children and to measure the extent 
of any improvement attained.” The report describes the materials 
that have been published for use in the experiment, telling how 
they are used “to solve an urgent community problem.” 








The Social Studies Institute at the 
University of North Carolina 


KR 


The Social Studies Institute, sponsored by the North Carolina 
Council for the Social Studies and the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, in cooperation with the University Extension Divi- 
sion, Departments of Education and Sociology, and the Summer 
School of the University of North Carolina, was held at Chapel 
Hill June 12-30, 1944. 

The general purpose of the Institute was to give the partici- 
pants an opportunity to study recent trends in the social sciences 
as they affect the teaching of the social studies and to explore ways 
and means of bridging the gap between social studies teachers in 
the schools and social science teachers and research specialists on 
the University level. 

Eleven teachers and three graduate students in sociology par- 
ticipated on a full-time basis in the Institute program, and num- 
bers of other peopie attended the open meetings during the three- 
day Social Studies Conference which climaxed the Institute. Dr. 
Gordon W. Blackwell, Director of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science and Research Professor of Sociology, directed the 
program, while staff members from the different social science de- 
partments and the Department of Education of the University, 
from the State Department of Public Instruction, and from the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education served 
as consultants. Mrs. Mary Sue Fonville, of Broughton High School, 
Raleigh, and Mrs. Helen L. Macon, of Chapel Hill High School, 
served as assistants to the director of the program. Regular par- 
ticipants in the Institute were eligible to register for graduate 
credit of four and one-half quarter hours in a Sociology or Educa- 
tion course dealing with trends in the teaching of the social studies. 
In addition, several members registered for the course in Regional 
Sociology of the South. 

The program of the Institute included two lines of activity: 
(1) readings and investigations by committees in the various social 
science fields to discover new problems and trends of concern to 
social studies teachers, and (2) planning for more effective teach- 
ing of the social studies in North Carolina and for better prepara- 
tion of social studies teachers. In general the daily program of the 
Institute consisted of two-hour sessions, both morning and after- 
noon. While some shift in hours and in order of activities was 
necessary from time to time, the morning sessions from 9g to 11 
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were usually set aside for reports of committees making investiga- 
tions in various subject matter fields, usually assisted by consult- 
ants, and the afternoon periods from 3 to 5 were devoted either to 
discussion of problems and plans for the North Carolina Council 
for the Social Studies or to meetings of committees. In the mean- 
time the members did reading and research in connection with 
their special topics of study or conferred with the consultants. 


SPECIAL STUDIES AND REPORTS 


The special problems and topics chosen by participants for in- 
vestigation and reports included the following: 


1. Problems in International Relations and the Selection of Materials for the 
Teaching of International Relations 

. The Teaching of American History 

. Labor Problems 

. Materials for Teaching about State and Local Government in North Carolina 

. Materials on North Carolina History 

. Newer Developments in Geography 

. School-Community Relations 


I Oo OF WN 


International Relations 

Dr. Ervin P. Hexner, of the Political Science Department of the 
University, addressed the group on the subject, “The Social Studies 
Teacher and Developments in International Relations.” He 
pointed out that while civilized people have developed a con- 
sciousness of a national community, they have not yet achieved 
international-mindedness. Lack of international-mindedness not 
only on the part of the people in the United States but on the 
part of people in other countries accounts, he believes, for the 
failure of the League of Nations and of other attempts at world- 
wide cooperation among nations. In his opinion, it is the job of 
teachers to foster an international consciousness in the minds of 
students. “The key to a healthy attitude toward nations lies with 
the teachers who need to teach responsibility toward human kind.” 

Realizing that it is difficult for teachers to select appropriate 
and effective materials on international relations for their own 
education and for their classroom teaching, considerable attention 
was given to this problem. Mrs. N. B. Adams, Director of the 
War Information Center in the University Library, spoke to the 
group about the materials available at the Center, how they were 
assembled and filed, and under what conditions they may be cir- 
culated. Later the Institute members visited the Center as a group 
and examined some of the materials. Several people availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to use many of the books and pamphlets 
at the Center. 
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Dr. C. B. Robson, Head of the Political Science Department, 
talked to the group about various agencies and organizations which 
distribute free or inexpensive materials for the study of interna- 
tional relations. He emphasized that, since both statement of facts 
and expression of opinion in these materials are influenced by the 
purposes and interests of the agencies publishing them, wise selec- 
tion of materials in the field of international relations involves an 
evaluation of the reliability or bias of these organizations as well 
as of the usefulness of their materials. During the course of his 
talk, he displayed materials typical of those published by the or- 
ganizations of which he spoke. He also worked with a committee 
in preparing a report to be given to the Institute participants for 
their own use and to the State Department of Public Instruction 
for possible use in a curriculum bulletin. This report included 
a list of various types of organizations preparing and distributing 
material concerning international affairs, together with the names 
of some of their publications and with suggestions as to the useful- 
ness of these publications at different curricular levels. It also 
included sources of various kinds of audio-visual aids and gave the 
names and brief descriptions of a few films available for use in 
classes studying about the United Nations or problems in inter- 
national relations. ‘ 


American History 


The Report of the Committee on American History in Schools 
and Colleges by Edgar B. Wesley, published by Macmillan, 1944, 
was studied and reviewed by a committee of Institute members. 
The background for the report, which grew out of the New York 
Times controversy on the teaching of American History, was 
sketched briefly, and the chief points brought out in the report 
were analyzed. Following this analysis by the Institute committee, 
Dr. A. R. Newsome, Head of the History Department of the Uni- 
versity, evaluated the report, indicating it to be of value, yet 
characterizing it as a quickly prepared conservative report which 
in the large defends the status quo. Dr. Newsome questioned a 
number of the assumptions and recommendations in the report. 
At the close of the meeting, the Institute group participated in a 
full discussion of the report. Several suggestions were made about 
the content of American history courses in public schools and in 
teacher-training institutions, and about the problem of teaching 
current events. 
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Labor Problems 


Dr. Harry Wolf, of the Department of Economics, outlined for 
the group the content of his introductory course on Labor Prob- 
lems as possible material for a course for teachers of the social 
studies. He pointed out that it was taught from the orientation 
of a citizen rather than from that viewpoint of management or 
labor. He emphasized that facts are not enough and that a sym- 
pathetic approach to the study of labor is needed. There was a 
discussion period following his talk during which consideration 
was given to ways of handling controversial issues in the classroom. 
The committee working with Dr. Wolf prepared a list of selected 
materials for use by teachers and pupils studying the problems of 
labor. 


North Carolina Government 


Mr. Albert Coates, Director of the Institute of Government at 
the University of North Carolina, spoke at one of the morning 
sessions concerning the provision of reliable material for the study 
of state and local government in North Carolina, and indicated 
the interest of the Institute of Government in helping provide 
such material. He emphasized the need for bridging the gap be- 
tween government as taught and government as practiced, and ex- 
plained how the Institute of Government had built up, through 
field studies made by members of the staff, a considerable body of 
information regarding actual governmental practices in North 
Carolina. He stated that he was now preparing a textbook for 
incorporating some of this information and asked the opinion of 
the group regarding the grade placement of such a text and the 
best approach to use in organizing and presenting the information. 
Following Mr. Coates’ talk, a committee from the Social Studies 
Institute discussed these matters with him in greater detail and ex- 
pressed an interest in trying out in their classrooms the textual 
material when it is developed. 


North Carolina History 


A committee interested in materials for teaching the history of 
North Carolina in the public schools consulted Dr. Hugh Lefler 
of the Department of History of the University. He made helpful 
suggestions about types of materials and about sources of materials 
now available. He also indicated certain gaps in existing ma- 
terials for public school use. Later Dr. Lefler spoke to the Insti- 
tute group, advising North Carolina history teachers to concentrate 
their efforts on a few important subjects such as geography, section- 
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alism, religion, and government, and vitalize their instruction by 
the use of pictorial, literary, and artistic materials. 


Geography 

Considerable attention was given by the entire group, and par- 
ticularly by a special committee, to the study of new viewpoints 
and emphases in the teaching of geography. At a joint meeting 
of the class in Regional Sociology of the South and the Social 
Studies Institute, Dr. Samuel T. Emory, of the Department of 
Geology and Geography of the University pointed out some of the 
geographic influences in United States history. Among the points 
he discussed were the contrast between the east and west coasts, the 
differences in the eastern coast north and south of Norfolk, and 
transportation of coal to the eastern seaboard. 

At a separate meeting of the Institute later, Dr. Emory talked 
about the need of understanding the importance of the general 
climatic belts which encircle the globe. At this time a member 
of the committee discussed the use of maps and pointed out the 
value of the different projections for certain purposes. Another 
member discussed the need of geographical knowledge for the un- 
derstanding of current events. The interrelationship of geography 
and economics was stressed in another report, while the trend 
toward teaching geography as human ecology was pointed out in 
still another. 

Dr. F. C. Erickson, also of the Department of Geology and 
Geography, introduced through an outline and through a brief 
explanation the content of a proposed course in geography for 
teachers of social studies which might be given on both under- 
graduate and graduate levels. The group discussed the suggested 
content. Some feared that it might be too technical and did not 
emphasize sufficiently the interplay of the human and physical as- 
pects of life, while others considered that such technical informa- 
tion as was indicated would be essential in a basic course of this 
kind. The members of the geography committee were so con- 
vinced, from their own experience and from their investigations, 
of the need of more adequate instruction in geography that they 
recommended that the North Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies explore further this need and take appropriate steps as 
might be indicated. 


School-Community Relations 

At the request of Dr. J. Henry Highsmith and Mr. H. Arnold 
Perry of the Department of Public Instruction, the Institute agreed 
to prepare a brief statement concerning the study of the com- 
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munity by teachers and pupils. The entire group discussed fully 
the content and emphases of such a statement and then left the 
actual preparation of it to a committee. The committee did con- 
siderable study and conferred several times with Dr. Blackwell and 
with Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, visiting professor from Mills College, 
California, who has had wide experience in school-community pro- 
grams. Later, the committee submitted to the whole group an 
outline of their report for suggested revisions and approval. In 
its final form, this report presented, under the following headings, 
suggestions for procedure and cautions to be observed in studying 
the school’s community: (1) The Community as the Teacher's 
Social World; (2) the Community as the Pupil’s Environment; 
(3) the Community as a Laboratory for Teaching. 


PLANNING FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 

As has been indicated, one purpose of the Institute was to af- 
ford an opportunity to make long-range plans for the improve- 
ment of instruction in the social studies in North Carolina and 
for better preparation of social studies teachers. At an early 
meeting of the Institute, with Dr. J. Henry Highsmith and Mr. H. 
Arnold Perry of the State Department of Public Instruction and 
Mr. Felix A. Grisette of the State Planning Board, the following 
were listed as areas needing attention and planning: 
. Social Studies Curriculum in North Carolina Schools 
- Materials, especially on North Carolina Resources and Problems 
. Ways to Develop Understanding of the School’s Community 
. News Letter for Social Studies Teachers 
. Institutes, Conferences, and Summer Programs for Social Studies Teachers 


or OF NH = 


It was obviously impossible to give detailed thought and study 
to all of these areas during this three-weeks Institute, but some 
attention was given to each of them. Mention has already been 
made of the consideration given to materials about North Carolina 
history and government, to the statement about understanding the 
school’s community, and to the list of materials dealing with in- 
ternational relations, labor problems, and geography. 


Preparation of Social Studies Teachers 

It was decided that the question of in-service and pre-service 
training of social studies teachers was so broad and so involved 
that the Institute members could not this summer make sufficient 
study to develop specific recommendations for a general program 
of improvement. However, they expressed concern about the great 
need for improvement and indicated certain types of courses that 
might be offered and certain steps that might be taken. The dis- 
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cussion about the content of courses for teachers in geography and 
in labor problems has already been described. In outlining the 
steps to be taken in getting under way a vital program of resource- 
use education in the State, suggestions were made with regard to 
the preparation of teachers. These suggestions appear in the state- 
ment about the proposed project for resource-use education to be 
discussed below. 


At the final planning session of the Institute suggestions were 
made about a possible six-weeks summer program in 1945. It 
was thought wise to consider offering several experimental courses 
on the graduate level in the different social sciences along with a 
general core course dealing with methods and materials for re- 
source-use education in local school programs. A combination of 
the formal type course and the institute or conference procedure 
was suggested as worthy of consideration. It was thought that a 
general open conference at the beginning of the summer program 
might be more stimulating and helpful than one at the end as was 
the case in this summer’s Institute program. 


Completion of Organization of North Carolina 
Council for the Social Studies 


The members of the Acting Executive Committee of the North 
Carolina Council for the Social Studies who were participating in 
the Institute had several business meetings between the regular 
sessions of the Institute and on the day after the Institute ended. 
One of the main matters of business at these meetings was the 
formulation of a constitution for the Council by a special commit- 
tee appointed by the Council chairman. This document was re- 
vised following suggestions by the Acting Executive Committee and 
is to be submitted for the approval of the entire Council at its 
meeting in the spring of 1945. It was decided that in the mean- 
time the Acting Executive Committee would carry on the work of 
the Council as provided under the proposed Constitution. Dr. 
Gordon W. Blackwell was elected Executive Secretary of the 
Council. 


News Letter for Social Studies Teachers 


Definite suggestions for the content, editing, printing, and dis- 
tribution of a News Letter for social studies teachers were pre- 
sented by a committee after they had examined numbers of news 
letters published by various groups and had made other investiga- 
tions and studies. It was recommended that the proposed publi- 
cation from time to time contain such material as book reviews, 
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reference material, description of teaching aids and projects, reports 
of the Council's activities and plans, information about pending 
legislation, and discussion of issues and problems of concern to 
teachers of the social studies. These recommendations were dis- 
cussed by the group and referred for final action to the Acting 
Executive Committee of the North Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies which later took definite steps to get such a publication 
under way. Record of such action appears in the minutes of the 
Council, July 1, 1944. The full report of this committee has been 
transmitted to Mr. A. K. King, the recently elected Editor of the 
News Letter. 


PROPOSAL FOR A PROGRAM OF RESOURCE-USE 
EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The outstanding accomplishment of the Institute by way of 
planning was the formulation of a proposal for a program of re- 
source-use education to be initiated by the North Carolina Council 
for the Social Studies and directed by a Commission to be appointed 
by the Council and to be composed of representatives from groups 
and agencies engaged in research or educational activities related 
to resource utilization in North Carolina. Among the agencies to 
be represented are the State Department of Public Instruction, 
North Carolina Education Association, the State Planning Board, 
departments of education of the Greater University of North Caro- 
lina, Institute for Research in Social Science, North Carolina Negro 
Teachers’ Association, several Negro colleges, Extension Division 
of the University, State Agricultural Extension Service, State De- 
partment of Conservation and Development, North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission, State Agricultural Experiment Station, the Uni- 
versity News Letter, and the State Department of Archives and 
History. 

The purpose of the program is to provide more effective means 
by which children and adults may learn more about the State’s 
natural, human, and social resources, may come to understand and 
appreciate them more, and may be moved to work toward wiser 
use of them. It is believed both by research specialists and educa- 
tors that through such a program progress can be made toward 
bridging the gap between the deficiencies and the opportunities of 
the State and the southern region. 


The proposed project represents an effort on the part of the 
North Carolina Council for the Social Studies to implement on 
a State level the recommendations made over a period of years by 
Dr. Howard W. Odum and his associates at the University of 
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North Carolina, and those set forth in The Common Mooring 
written in 1941 by Ellis Hartford for the Advisory Panel on Re- 
gional Materials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
the Report of the Work Conference on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, August, 1943; and Chan- 
neling Research into Education, the forthcoming report of the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, prepared 
by the Committee’s Executive Secretary, John E. Ivey, Jr. 

As a background for considering the need for such a program 
and ways and means of getting it under way, all of the members of 
the Institute read the Gatlinburg Report and several read the 
galley proof of Channeling Research into Education, Applications 
of the Common Mooring, and other related publications, and ex- 
amined the Suggested Course of Study for the Twelve Year Pro- 
gram in North Carolina Public Schools and some of the materials 
prepared in other states for resource-use education. 


Several two-hour sessions of the Institute were devoted to the 
discussion of the purposes of a resource-use education program, of 
the steps to take in getting it under way and carrying it forward, 
and of materials which will probably be needed by teachers and 
pupils. Mr. H. Arnold Perry of the State Department, Mr. A. K. 
King of the University Department of Education, Dr. Rosalind 
Cassidy of Mills College, and Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion, were present at one of these sessions and gave helpful advice 
and suggestions. Dr. Ivey at other times worked with the commit- 
tee in preparing a statement concerning the project, and recom- 
mended certain changes which were later incorporated. This pro- 
posal was later submitted to a Panel at the second Gatlinburg Con- 
ference, September 6-12, 1944, for further criticisms and suggestions. 
Steps will then be taken to initiate the program.1 

1 Further information regarding the work of the Committee on Southern Regional 


Studies and Education may be obtained by writing to the Executive Secretary, Dr. John 
E. Ivey, Jr., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 





















How Can I Help My High-School Students 
Develop ‘‘Normal’’ Attitudes toward 
the Problems of Life and Living? 

An Outline 


MILDRED PARNELLE 
Savannah High School, Savannah, Georgia 


KR 


I. Reasons why I made this study: 
A. I wanted 

1. To understand better the attitudes of my students toward 
problems pertinent to the adolescent age. 

2. To gain a broader knowledge of the effect that the applica- 
tion of the principles of mental hygiene would have upon 
the “emotional climate” of my classroom. 

3. To work out ways and means by which I can help my stu- 
dents develop mental health. 





II. Factors that I should constantly keep in mind about adolescents 


in order to understand and work successfully with my students: 
A. I must know the capacities and traits which they should de- 
} velop to satisfy their interests and needs. 


1. They need to acquire: 
a. Ability to think clearly. 
b. Knowledge. 
c. Skills. 
d. Social adjustments. 
e. Character traits. 
f. Emotional stability. 
g. Physical health. 
h. Interests and purposes. 
i. Vocational orientation. 
Appreciation. 
. Competence. 
B. I must always be alert to their problems, especially their 
“school” problems. 
1. Their basic problems are: 
Family relationships. 
b. Pupil-teacher relationships. 
c. Social relationships. 
d. School adjustments. 
e. Mental and physical development. 
f. Religious adjustments. 


ye See 


p 
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g. Sex adjustments. 
h. Social and economic status. 


. Their most pertinent “school” problems are: 


a. Inability to compete scholastically with fellow classmates. 

b. Difficulty in adjusting to new school situations. 

c. Maladjustment due to parental demands in regard to 
school work. 

d. Emotional instability and its effect upon their school work 
and conduct. 


C. I must remember that they reach maturity in varying degrees 


in the following areas: 


. Physiological 
. Physical 

. Intellectual 
. Scholastic 

. Emotional 

. Religious 

. Social 

. Vocational 


must be cognizant at all times of the fact that much of my 


success in helping my students achieve mental health is dependent 
upon my attitudes and actions. 
A. I must keep in mind that the principles of mental hygiene 


demand that I do all in my power to promote my students’ 
health and happiness. 

I can do this by: 

a. Maintaining a good classroom atmosphere. 

b. Establishing a friendly pupil-teacher relationship. 
Helping my students make desirable friendships with other 


oO 


students. 
d. Following democratic practices in work. 
e. Giving each student the personalized attention he needs. 
f. Providing success by adjusting students’ work to their 
achievement and ability. 
g. Praising their efforts and improvements. 
I must remember that the principles of mental hygiene de- 
mand that I should: 
a. Be firm and courageous in maintaining classroom control. 
b. Be cheerful and good natured. 
c. Find balance between aloofness and over-familiarity and 
adhere to it. 
d. Let students know that I respect their rights and wishes. 
e. Take students into my confidence. 
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f. Never take an antagonistic attitude. 
g. Avoid anger and scolding. 
h. Never humiliate my students. 
i. Never use sarcasm or ridicule. 
j. Never talk down to my pupils. 
IV. Changes that my students and I will make in our classroom 
procedures and appearance that will help them develop wholesome 
attitudes: 
A. We will make our classroom a place where we will want to 
live and work by: 

1. Creating beauty through the use of good pictures and at- 

tractive flowers. 

Keeping an adequate supply of interesting materials on 

hand at all times. 

. Securing desirable conditions of temperature and ventilation. 

. Adjusting seating arrangement to give every student the 
best lighting facilities possible. 

. Arranging carefully all classroom equipment. 

). Building up a good classroom library. 

. Providing audio-visual aids. 

B. We will vitalize the classroom experiences by using such dem- 

ocratic procedures as: 

1. Pupil-teacher participation in planning, executing, and 
evaluating all work. 

. Individual and group conferences. 

. Panel and round-table discussions. 

. Socialized recitations. 

5. Problem solving method. 

C. We will incorporate the standing committee idea into our 
classroom organization by: 

1. Creating as many committees as possible so that every one 
in the class will have a definite responsibility and active 
participation in carrying on the classroom activities. 

3. Appointing or electing a Student Leader, Host or Hostess, 
and Attendance Recorder as well as such committees as, 
Steering, Library, Bulletin Board, Display Board, Radio, 
Housekeeping, Folder (to collect and file all written work) , 
Evaluation (to check for completeness and help evaluate 
work). (Members of committees to be changed at stated 
intervals to allow students to have a variety of experiences.) 

V. Suggestive projects that I plan to use with my class so that my 
students may have an opportunity to develop “normal” attitudes 
toward problems of life and living. 


n 
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A. I expect to develop my weekly “Current Events” period into 


a “Human Relations Class.” 


. The method of procedure will be: 


a. At the beginning of each period use short stories, short 
plays, magazine and newspaper articles, excerpts from 
literature, and anecdotes of personal experiences, dealing 
with human relations to stimulate discussion of personal 
problems. 

b. Encourage the students to discuss freely the problems 
presented in the “stimuli” and through careful guid- 
ance lead to a discussion of their own problems that 
parallel problems presented in the “stimuli.” 

c. After several periods of spontaneous discussion on the part 
of the entire class, let students set up committees, who 
will be responsible for presenting one of the problems 
that grow out of the earlier discussions. Preferable way 
of presenting problem will be panel discussion or round- 
table discussion. 

d. Possible topics that may grow out of the preliminary dis- 
cusions are: 

The Importance of Friends 

Personality Traits of a “Regular Fellow” 

Problems of Children in War Time 

Various Types of Behavior 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Being Timid and Shy 

Relations with Family 

The Necessity for Self-Discipline 

Public Enemies of Human Relations—Intolerance, Preju- 
dice, Hostility, Suspicion 

Overcoming Personal Handicaps 

Value of Understanding One’s Self and One’s Friends 

e. A suggestive list of books that I can use in the Human Re- 
lations Class is: 

Albers, Edna and Wunsch, W. Robert. Thicker Than 
Water. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1939- 

Brown, Spencer. They See for Themselves. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. 

Bureau for Intercultural Relations. Jntercultural Litera- 
ture for School and Community. New York, 1944. 

Cole, Luella. Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Far- 

rar and Rinehart, 1936. (List of novels which illustrate 

personality development, pp. 649-54.) 
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Crow, Norma E. and Crow, Nicholas. Learning to Live 
with Others. New York: D. C. Heath Company, 1944. 

Lenrow, J. G. Readers’ Guide to Prose Fiction. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. 

Powdermaker, Hortense. Probing Our Prejudices. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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B. I will build my plan for general work in my English classes 


around my students’ interests and needs. 

At the beginning of the year by such means as interest ques- 
tionnaires, autobiographies, conferences, et cetera, I will find 
out their interests. These I can use as a basis for planning 
their work in English. 

I will encourage them to bring to class books, magazines, 
and newspapers in which they are interested. ‘These can 
serve as a basis for oral and also written work. 

I will allow wide latitude in choice of books read inde- 
pendently. Committee work might be fitted in with this 
phase of the work by having small committees report on 
books of their own selection, allowing each committee free- 
dom in choice of way in which they present it to class. A 
study of books of fiction will be enlightening to my students 
for they deal with many problems which are of deep con- 
cern to adolescents. ‘Novelists are prone to describe the 
process of growing-up and have written many books which 
dramatize vicissitudes closely analogous to those being expe- 
Many familiar prob- 
lems will grow out of the reading of books. 

I plan to vitalize classic literature by using it as a means of 


” 


rienced by normal growing people. 


social and personal orientation. I will try to “vivify, re- 
formulate, and adapt” the “classics” to the needs of my 
students. I can make them “meaningful” to my students by 
interpreting them in terms of human experiences and values 
and helping my students to see the relationship of the prob- 
lems of characters in literature to their own problems. 


VI. References that I have found helpful in making this study: 
A. Books 


Baxter, Bernice. Teacher-Pupil Relationships. New York: Macmillan 


Company, 1941. 


Blos, Peter. The Adolescent Personality. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 


tury Company, 1941. 


Cole, Luella. Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Farrar and Rine- 


hart, 1936. 


Crow, Norma E. and Crow, Nicholas. Mental Hygiene in School and 


Home Life. New York: McGraw Hill Company, 1942. 
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Cutts, N. E. and Moseley, N. Practical School Discipline and Mental 
Hygiene. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1941. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Mental Health 
in the Classroom. Thirteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C. National 
Education Association, 1940. 

Fenton, Norman. Mental Hygiene in School Practice. Stanford Univer- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1943. 

Giles, H. H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941. 

Rivlin, Harry N. Education for Adjustment: The Classroom Application 
of Mental Hygiene. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 

Rosenblatt, Louise M. Literature as Exploration. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1938. ‘ 

Ryan, W. Carson. Mental Health Through Education. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1938. 

Sherman, Mandel. Mental Health and Education. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1934. 

Strang, Ruth and Hatch, Latham. Child Development and Guidance in 
the Rural Schools. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 

Symonds, Percival. Mental Hygiene of the School Child. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 

Tiegs, Ernest W. and Katz, Barney. Mental Hygiene in Education. New 
‘York: Ronald Press, 1941. 

Wickman, E. K. Teachers and Behavior Problems. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1938. 

Witty, Paul A. and Skinner, Charles E. Mental Hygiene in Modern 
Education. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 


Periodicals 

Child Study. Quarterly. Child Study Association of America, New York. 

Mental Hygiene. Quarterly. National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
New York. 

Progressive Education. Monthly. American Education Fellowship (for- 
merly Progressive Education Association), New York. 

The Clearing House. Monthly. Editor: Forrest E. Long. 207 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

The High School Journal. Monthly. Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Understanding the Child. Quarterly. National Committee for Mental 

Hygiene, New York. 




















Please Pass the Soy Beans: A Project in Ap- 
plied Economics in the Eleventh Grade 


ANTOINETTE S. JENKINS 
Coopers High School, Route 2, Nashville, N. C. 


KA 


“ S. JENKINS, Mary and the other members of her com- 
mittee have not given a special report yet.” 

“We had better give this to another committee today because 
I have something special planned for Mary.” 

Two days elapsed before Mary stopped by my desk after class 
and inquired, “What kind of special report did you have in mind 
for my committee?” 

“Are you ready to begin?’ 

“Yes, we should like to hear what it is.” 

“My materials are at home. If you will meet me in the little 
office during your early morning study period tomorrow, I'll show 
you what I have. Be sure to bring the other three girls with you.” 

These four girls had not shown any interest in our class work 
up to this time. All of them had been indifferent to consumer 
economics and current affairs alike. I wondered what their re- 
action would be the next morning. 

At nine o'clock I took to the office all the leaflets, booklets, 
magazine articles, and recipe folders I had collected on soy beans. 
When they had glanced through the material, I asked them how 
they would like to write and direct a play based on the ideas con- 
tained in the different leaflets. During that first meeting we 
planned together the scenes of a one-act play, using the real names 
of a research chemist and of a manufacturer for authenticity. 
Each one was responsible for drafting one scene. That was on 
Friday. By Monday the scenes were ready and the girls had called 
on members of the class to take the male parts. When the girls 
met in the office Monday I asked them what they thought of the 
idea of serving a soy bean luncheon to the class the next Friday. 
They were enthusiastic. Each girl and I was to be responsible 
for one item on the menu. From the menu we had planned, the 
girls estimated quantities and gave me an order list for supplies 
they would need from town. They asked each member of the class 
to bring fifteen cents to finance an experiment. By this time the 
other members of the class realized that something unprecedented 
was afoot, but no one knew exactly what. The three male mem- 
bers of the cast were pledged to secrecy. Each day the cast retired 
to the office during supervised study period for rehearsal. 
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Our original plan was to present the play on Thursday and 
serve the luncheon on Friday at the close of the explanations. 
Due to conflict with a government examination scheduled at the 
last minute for Thursday, we had to have both play and luncheon 
Friday morning. By Friday everyone knew that the experiment 
had something to do with soy beans. They guessed that there 
would be something to eat. No one dreamed of having more 
than a sample. 
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That morning when one of the girls alighted from the bus 
with the salad, she whispered excitedly to me as she passed, “Mrs. 
Jenkins, it is good!” Since her mother was at home sick, she had 
been particularly hesitant because she had seldom made anything 
in the kitchen by herself. 

My part was to prepare the soyburgers. At home I had com- 
bined the ground round steak, soy grits, brewers’ yeast, wheat germ, 
onions, and the rest into fair-sized patties and placed them in a 
baking pan. Taking my portable, automatic electric roaster to 
school, I set the timer to start the current a little over an hour 
before time to serve. In the midst of the class preceding eco- 
nomics, one of the girls suddenly looked quizzical and exclaimed, 
“I smell onions!” I should think she did! At recess time some 
of the teachers also came in to trace the cooking odors and learn 
what was in progress. During the play prior to the luncheon, the 
food continued to cook and give off appetizing smells. 

In the play Dr. Horvath, the world’s foremost research tech- 
nician on the soy bean, and a laboratory assistant indicated the 
results of some of their experiments. The second scene was a con- 
ference between Dr. Horvath and Mr. Staley, one of the foremost 
manufacturers and processors in this country. Four women in the 
last scene discussed over the bridge table what they had read re- 
cently about soy beans, the refreshments being soy bean cookies. 
By that time the appetites of the observers were all keen. 


After the play the committee went out to the car for the pro- 
visions. As each item was brought in, the class became more and 
more astonished. Finally the card table and an adjoining desk 
were full. The menu appears below: 

Soyburgers 
Tomato and Soy Sprout Aspic Salad 
Rolls Soya Crackers 
Pineapple-Marshmallow-Soy Sprout Dessert 
Chocolate Milk 
Soy Cookies 
Salted Soys 
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This is the shopping list: 



































round steak, ground (2 IDS.) ....$0.78  PAPET CUPS (24) nrvnennemnenne men BE 
gelatin, plain 1Q «= paper plates (32) mnnnncenrernnee 81 
mayonnaise 10 ~=rolls (24) 22 
raisins -1g salted soys -10 
celery +15 soy crackers 18 
lettuce -1§ soy grits and flour —................... 13 
lemons (3) 15 $2.73 


Milk, pineapple, chocolate, marshmallows, soy sprouts, sugar, pick- 
les, and incidentals for cookies were donated by the committee 
and the teacher. The above quantities served twenty-five people. 
Soy beans are a very cheap source of highly nutritious food con- 
stituents.1 

Nothing was said during the meal about the ingredients used ex- 
cept to identify the soy sprouts in the aspic and to name the salted 
soys and the soy cookies. When the class met on Monday we 
told exactly what they had eaten, afterwards showing the charts 
that indicated so well the caloric value and the food elements. 
Let me mention just a few facts taken from the charts:? 





Energy Value Protein 

(1,022,000 calories = 100%) ( 53 pounds = 100%) 
WRC WHERE neces 149%, 188.7% 
Whole soy Deas ccecrrcscsssesenrene - 126% 531.3% 
Dried regular DEANS cme 42% 110 % 

Calcium Riboflavin 

(328.5 gr. = 100%) (839.5 mmg. —100%) 
Whole milk 24% 
Whole wheat .... . 65% 
Whole soy beans .............. 254% 131% 
Dried regular beams -cccccsenee 54% 44% 


After allowing the class a day in which to “digest” everything 
they had learned, I then took small dishes containing soys in vari- 
ous forms—flour, grits, tenderized soy beans, crackers, sprouts, dried 
green, as well as plain dried. In addition we showed some plastic 


1 “At a soybean luncheon given recently by Governor and Mrs. Dewey at the Execu- 
tive Mansion in Albany, N. Y., Professor McCay of the Cornell School of Nutrition held 
up a large iar of small beans. He said, in substance, ‘Here you see a jar of soybeans. 
Wholesale cost, about 35c. This jarful is enough to provide a good wholesome meal 
for the 67 assembled guests. Soybeans rival meat in nutritive value. They can provide 
more Vitamin © than tomatoes. They can be prepared without waste, can be cooked 
with as little fuel and as quickly as a lamb chop. Ten man-hours of labor can produce 
enough soybeans to feed a man for a whole year.’”’ “Soybeans,” Life, July 19, 1943, 
p. 45. 

Two pounds of low-fat soy flour contain as much protein as 15 quarts of milk, or 
6 dozen eggs, or 5 pounds of boneless meat, or 4 pounds of cheese. Taken from chart 
in The Miracle of Soy. A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois, 1944, 
». 6. 
. 2 The Miracle of Soy, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois, 1944, 
pp. 12-3. 
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molding strips which the students could cut. For several days 
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we sprouted soy beans in a damp bath towel on the window sill. 


For weeks scarcely a day passed that something relating to the 
soy bean project did not come up. One boy brought a newspaper 
clipping giving a poem in which were the numerous uses of soy 
beans. Later when we budgeted our farm and city families and 
planned the details of their activities and expenditures, both com- 
mittees insisted on having soy beans in the garden and in the 
menus. Girls borrowed recipes, others prevailed on their mothers 
to shop for soy products in the super markets. The families ate 
the soy cookies, biscuits, and crackers with relish. This may have 
been only a coincidence, but when the members of the class were 
weighed in their home room, every person except the two who had 
been absent from the luncheon had gained two pounds during the 
month. 


Finally, one day one of the girls asked me, “Does your husband 
like soy beans?” 
“Why?” I wanted to know. 


“I was just thinking that if he doesn’t, I certainly do feel sorry 
for him.” 
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The 1944-45 Scholastic Awards 


Kx 


The 1944-45 Scholastic Awards in Art, Literature and Music 
have been announced by Scholastic Magazines, sponsors of the 
project. This competition is officially approved by the Committee 
on Contests, Festivals and Tournaments of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 

Scholastic Awards provide opportunity for high-school students 
who have ability in any phase of art work, in writing or in the 
composing of music, to win honors and rewards for their achieve- 
ments. As in former years, the Art Division of the competition 
will culminate in a national art exhibition to be held in May 1945, 
in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 
Prior to this exhibition, regional exhibitions of student work will 
be held in February or March 1945 in 31 cities of the United 
States, located in all parts of the country. Entries of students 
living in areas where there will be such exhibitions must be sub- 
mitted to the regions. Regional juries then select the pieces which 
are to go to Pittsburgh where the national jury of distinguished 
artisis will select the prize winners and other pieces to be hung 
in the Carnegie Institute Galleries. The national jury will also 
award 56 scholarships to leading art schools of the nation which 
cooperate with Scholastic Art Awards. A total of $5,060 in cash 
will be given as national prizes, and winners in the regional ex- 
hibitions will receive gold Achievement Keys and Certificates of 
Merit. There are 20 classifications in the Art Awards, offering 
possibilities in all fields of art instruction. 

Scholastic Literary Awards will provide $1,500 in War Bonds 
and Stamps to students who submit the best short stories, poetry, 
essays, humorous articles, historical articles, radio plays, current 
events, book reviews, biographical sketches, and literary articles. 
A jury of outstanding writers will be the judges, probably in- 
cluding such persons as Dorothy Canfield Fisher, William Rose 
Benet, Irita Van Doren, all of whom have served many years in 
this capacity. In connection with the Literary Awards, there is 
a Journalism Section, sponsored by Quill and Scroll, International 
Honorary Society for High School Journalists. All types of news- 
paper writing are included in this section. 

Scholastic Music Awards, carried on under the direct super- 
vision of the Music Educators National Conference, will provide 
$700 in prizes for students having creative ability in musical com- 
position. Six classifications are set up for contestants, ranging from 
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composition for solo voice or instrument, through ensemble com- 
position for voices, to ensembles for as high as six instruments. 
The deadline date for receiving entries in the Literary and 
Music Awards is March 15, 1945. All entries should be addressed 
to Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The time for sending entries to the Art Awards varies with the 
dates of the regional exhibitions and must be determined by con- 
sulting the regional rules books. Entries from areas where there 
are no regional exhibitions should be sent directly to Carnegie 
Museum Fine Arts Galleries, Pittsburgh, by March 25, 1945. 
Rules books will be sent by Scholastic Magazines on request. 


Some Current Source Materials for 
the Teacher 


J. MINOR GWYNN 
KX 


HIS section of THe Hicu ScHoort JouRNAL is devoted to a 
T representative list of pamphlet materials of aid to the teacher. 
Many of the publications which are listed here might be termed 
“consumable” materials; “consumable” materials are defined as 
those of interest and importance at the present time. Such “con- 
sumable” items may become out of date by the mere passage of 
time, of an emergency, or of legislation. For an example of “con- 
sumable” material let us take item No. g from those listed under 
the first heading; it is entitled Tales from the Salvage Can. When 
1945 arrives, this 1943 edition will probably become obsolete, for 
the facts and trends in 1945 will likely be different. 

This list of materials will attempt to give a good sampling of 
bulletins, pamphlets, monographs, and special reports. The lack 
of sufficient manpower in the war emergency has resulted in a cur- 
tailment of the paper supply; this shortage has influenced many 
organizations, groups, publication houses and individuals to pub- 
lish in abbreviated form certain studies, investigations, and reports 
that were formerly published in book form. Many of these publi- 
cations are of great potential assistance to the school employee, 
but are unlisted formally in any index which is available ordinarily 
to school principals, teachers, and students. 

Recent studies and experiments in the field of the curriculum 
indicate the rapid growth of the development of “source” or “re- 
source” units for teacher and student use on the secondary-school 
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level. Some of these resource materials are being prepared and 
published and distributed by well-known groups; the Resource 
Units prepared and published by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies are of this kind. The Public Affairs Pamphlets is another 
well-known type. On the other hand, many other kinds of resource 
aids in many fields are prepared and distributed by other organi- 
zations or individuals from time to time. This list will present 
samples of all kinds of such source materials. 

The reader is referred to other sections of THE JourNAL for 
book reviews and a listing of new books. The primary concern 
of the following list is with materials of a briefer, more “consum- 
able,” and more current nature for the assistance of the school 
employee. Prices of the materials are given when available, but 
the reader should remember that practically all publishers reserve 
the right to change their prices without advance notice. 

Clothing Section, Project in Applied Economics Education, Burlington, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Instructional Materials as follows: 
1. Bob and Bab Get New Shoes, a Supplementary reader for the primary grades, 
1943. Pp. 19. 15¢. 
. Rhymes in Reason, ABC rhymes on care of clothing, 1943. Pp. 26. 15¢. 


oo N 


. Johnny on the Spot, Manual on removal of ordinary stains, using simple 

materials. For elementary science classes, 1943. Pp. 32. 15¢. 

4. A Stitch in Time, fundamental sewing processes in clothes repair, 1943. Pp. 
15. 15¢. For upper grade pupils. 

5. Repairing Footwear, for junior high school level, 1943. Pp. 24. 15¢. 

6. From Old to New, how to use outgrown knitted garments, 1943. Pp. 25. 15¢. 
Supplementary reader for intermediate grades. 

7. Helps on the Care of Clothes in School, a teachers reference, 1943. Pp. 
Bl. 15C. 

8. Shoes Go to School, how to care for shoes, for lower grades, 1943. Pp. 17. 15¢. 

g. Tales from the Salvage Can, care and repair of rubber footwear, 1943. Pp. 
55- 20c. For intermediate grades. 

Food for Europe After Victory, Planning Pamphlets No. 29, Washington, Na- 
tional Planning Association, January, 1944. Pp. 42. 25¢c. 

How to Improve Homes, instructional materials prepared and published by 
the University of Florida Project in Applied Economics, Gainesville, 1943. 
Building Improvements for Our Homes, by Orlo M. Shultz. Pp. 93. 45¢. 

(Mimeographed). For Junior High School. 
Making Better Homes, by Orlo M. Shultz. Pp. 102. 45¢c. (Mimeographed) . 
For Junior High School. 
Repairing Our Homes Ourselves, by Orlo M. Shultz. Pp. 105. 45c. (Mimeo- 
graphed). For Junior High School. 
Using Tools, by Orlo M. Shultz. Pp. 123. 45c. (Mimeographed). For In- 
termediate Grades. 
Wake Up and Do! by Irma Owens Rodgers. Pp. 50. 20c. 
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Inter-American Education: A Curriculum Guide, by Effie G. Bathurst and Helen 
K. Mackintosh. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1943, No. 2, 
1948. Pp. 66. 15¢. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in Wartime, “School Children and the 
War Series” of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 1943. Leaflet No. 
8. Pp. 26. 10¢. 

National Safety Council, Safety Education Series, Safety Education in the School 
Shop, National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1944. Pp. 
56. oc. 

The Teacher of Mathematics and the War Savings Program, Including Prob- 
lems for Elementary and High School Classes in Mathematics and Business 
Arithmetic, prepared by Walter W. Hart, Veryl Schult, and Violet Coldren 
with Members of the War Finance Division. Washington, U. S. Treasury 
Department, 1943. Pp. 38. Free. 

“Unit Studies in American Problems,” of the Committee on Experimental Units 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Latin 
America and the World Struggle for Freedom, by Ryland W. Crary. Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1943. Pp. 120. 68c. 

Vocational Rehabilitation for Disabled Persons in California (Revised), by 
Harry D. Hicker. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, 
Vol. XII, No. 11, December, 1943. Sacramento, California State Department 
of Education, 1943. Pp. 49. 

Are the United States United? (Third Edition) , Detroit: Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany. Pp. 24. Free. (State trade barriers in interstate commerce.) 

High-School Extracurriculum Activities: Their Management in Public High 
Schools of the North Central Association, by J. Lloyd Trump. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 210. $2.00. 

“Improving Education in the Southern States” Series, Southern States War- 
Conference on School Administrative Problems, Edgar L. Morphet, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Tallahassee, Florida: Bulletin, 1943. 

Number 1: Local Responsibility for the Organization and Administration 
of Education. Pp. 88. 

Number 2: Relationships between Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Colleges and Universities. Pp. 84. 

Number 3: Building a Better South Through Education. 

“Problems in American Life Series,” National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and National Council for the Social Studies, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington: Unit Number 
21: Urban and Rural Living: Planning Post-War Ways of Life for American 
Youth. By Louis J. Wirth and Ray Lussenhop. Pp. 56. goc. 

“Unit Studies in American Problems,” North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, published by Ginn and Company, Boston: Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources, by Conway L. Rhyne and Ellsworth E. Lory, 
1944. Pp. 111. $1.00. 

Note: Correction—In our November-December Issue of THe HicH ScHOooL Jour- 
NAL, we listed Art and Materials for the Schools: Activities to Aid the War 
and the Peace, published by the Progressive Education Association as cost- 
ing fifty cents. This price should have been stated as $1.25 (and 75c to 
members of the Progressive Education Association). We are glad to make 

this correction. 













































Book Reviews 


KR 


The English We Need, Book One. BELL, GopMAN, JOHNSON, COTNER. Phila- 
delphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1943. 405 pp. 


More than the ordinary high-school textbook this volume implies a defi- 
nite philosophy of education. The authors apparently believe in a functional 
type of education, one in which student needs and interests are of concern, 
one in which individual personality is respected, and one in which students 
are allowed to work at varying levels of ability and interest within and without 
the classroom. Throughout the book are numerous vivid suggestions for 
activity in areas of interest in day-by-day living, but one never feels that the 
authors desire that their book be used in its entirety for every student in 
the first year of high school—to the contrary. Optional activities are recom- 
mended, suggested reading lists are varied and inclusive, and efforts to help 
students realize the reasons for studying English are plentiful. 

In combining the so-called composition book and the literature book, the 
authors will doubtless offend those whose ritual demands the use of two dis- 
tinct volumes. For those who welcome sensible efforts at basic correlations, or 
the bringing together of kindred thoughts and activities into natural, meaning- 
ful situations, this book should lead to many interesting experiences. And in- 
stead of a composition book and a literature anthology the class will be en- 





couraged to use many books and to participate in many activities. 

The first area of the book, entitled “Current English,” deals with “Sharing 
the Newspaper,” “Listening to the Radio,” “Reading the Magazines,” “Seeing 
the Motion Pictures,’ and “Reading Current Books.” These labels suggest 
only mildly the exceptionally human and realistic approach to such daily ex- 
periences as those implied in the chapter titles. In this area the authors are 
consciously trying to help students do better what they are going to do anyway. 

Area two is concerned with “Communication—Oral and Written”; area three, 
“Our Literary Heritage”: and area four, “Social and Personal Requirements.” 
Grammar, rhetoric, usage, and mechanics are represented in a functional way 
throughout the book, and for the teacher who has been reluctant to break 
away from traditional formalism this volume should give abundant encourage- 
ment and specific light, though in no sense could the book be considered as a 
leftist publication. 

Literature is approached from the point of view of interesting all students, 
no matter what their levels are and of creating a desire for further explora- 
tion in the realm of literature. Evidence of this philosophy is the absence of 
much traditional material which usually finds its way into anthologies. This 
absence in no way suggests the impotence of such materials; rather it emphasizes 
the necessity for recognizing the wide differences in reading abilities—skills, ap- 
preciations, techniques—of any group of students. Students and teachers who 
work together as cooperatively as this volume indicates would be desirable will 
never lack for delightful and broadening experiences in literature. 

Implicit faith in constant pupil-teacher evaluation is frequently revealed in 
The English We Need. Self-measurement tests are included in the text and 
“what to do next” is discussed several times with the students. This, it seems, 
is only another evidence that the authors are interested in continuous, purpose- 
ful growth on the part of the students. 
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The volume is attractively printed and generously illustrated. Pages with 
double columns in large print, a well-organized reference section in light blue 
paper, and persuasive cross references emphatically boxed in the text at ap- 
propriate spots give practical and esthetic value to the book. In spite of 405 
pages, the book is definitely not cumbersome; in fact, it is less than an inch in 
thickness and will prove itself easily companionable. 

Respecting the manner in which students learn, the authors have done a 
bang-up job in The English We Need, Book One. Could there be others in 
preparation? VesTeR M. MULHOLLAND. 

So You Want to Be a Chemist? Hersert Coirn. New York: McGraw Hill, 

1943. 128 pp. 

This breezily written little book interestingly describes, in a commonsense 
and often humorous way, the range of services performed by industrial chem- 
ists, and the personal characteristics that generally contribute to success in that 
field of work. Among these latter, many readers may be surprised to find so 
prominent a place given to the need for ability to express oneself clearly, es- 
pecially in writing. 

Though the title probably suggests classification under works on occupa- 
tional guidance, the text is about as valuable in the picture that it presents of 
the multitude of ways in which chemistry serves human comfort through con- 
tinually improving manufactured products and in adding to their variety. 

Not only prospective chemists, but many others also, will enjoy and profit 
from spending the two hours on the book which are required to read it 
through. A smaller group will wish to digest its message in greater detail. 

C. E. PRESTON. 





—$ Silver. Burdett 





Why Are Our Young People Physically Unfit? 


When ¥% of the draftees are turned down by Selec- 
tive Service as being physically unfit, the picture of 
health in the United States is disturbing. 

Aroused to action and equipped with the knowledge 


of good health practices our young people will raise 
our national health standard. 


To LIVE IN HEALTH 


By R. WILL BuRNETT 


This new basal high school textbook, gives the student the incentive 
to use his knowledge to live more vigorously, to live more successfully, 
To Live In HEALTH. List $1.96 
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